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From The Leisure Hour. 


How to attain a Healthy Old Age. 


In the question, how vitality may best be main- 
tained and prolonged into old age, we must look 
mainly to four general conditions, which may be 
said to include all that is most essential to the ful- 
filment of this problem. These are air, as belong- 
ing to respiration—aliment—exercise of the body 
—and exercise of the mental functions. 

The first of these topics—that of the air we 
breathe—presents more difficulties than might be 
supposed, owing in no small part to the vague no- 
tions and prejudices current on the subject, and 
which science has hitherto but partially corrected. 
The contingencies of climate, for instance—whe- 
ther hot or cold, wet or dry, equable or variable— 
are made the subject of endless common-places, un- 
founded in fact, and often of injurious application. 
Since the continent of Europe has been laid open 
to universal travel, local interests and fashions 
have tended further to distort the truth; and 
health is run after, whether from climate or mine- 
ral waters, upon the most ignorant plausibilities, 
and with little regard to other circumstances, which 
often more than contravene the benefit sought for. 
The lungs may gain good from a warm atmosphere; 
but this may be paid for by gastric disorders 
searcely less noxious. Heat is too commonly re- 
garded as a panacea for all our bodily ills. In 
truth, cold has an equally fair title to take its place 
in the class of remedies; for in many cases where 
health is inertly loitered away under southern suns, 
the frame might have gained vigour and vitality 
among our own northern mountains. A comparison 
of the registers of mean mortality in these respec- 
tive localities goes far to sanction this judgment. 

But we must not deal with this subject as re- 
presented by climate only. The amount and purity 
of the air we breathe is a question belonging to 
every place, and of far more interest to the great 
mass of mankind. We do not here enter into the 
chemical theory of respiration, or the controversies 
it has engendered. What concerns us is the fact, 
that a certain number of cubic inches of air should 
be taken into the lungs at each inspiration, and that 
this air be of a certain purity, as conditions neces- 
sary to the healthy existence and full vitality of the 


tenance of this power impairs longevity, not less|and in the same person at different periods—to 


than its too lavish expenditure in the various abuses}maintain the healthy state and sufficiency of the 


and vices of social life. 


blood, and through them the due action of all the 


Hence the vast importance of all that may be|organs of the body. And nature, where unspoiled 
done by open-air exercise, ventilation of dwellings, |by vitiated habits, furnishes a rule and measure, 
and removal of noxious exhalations, on behalf of| which every one, whatever the diversity of tempera- 


this great function of life. 


and effected for their attainment. 


These things are better|ment, may safely and expediently consult for him- 
understood than they were, and more is attempted | self. 


Here especially, however, men are more 


But still much|prone to be governed by faulty habits and injuri- 


remains to be done. Medical science is called upon|ous maxims, than to be convinced by reason or in- 


to prevent disease, as well as to restore health. We/|structed by experience. 


That appetite, for which 


confidently believe that more might be effected to|the old epicure would pay any price, is too much 
this end, as well for individuals as for communities, | regarded as a condition to be instantly suppressed 
were the healthy state of respiration cultivated with|by food. Even under disease, when nature re- 


the same care which is given to the actions of the 
stomach and alimentary organs. We doubt not 
that this function is capable of being restored, im- 
proved, and maintained in efficiency, by well- 
ordered exercises of the lungs, and by due atten- 
tion to the mechanism of these organs in all that 
belongs to the habits of life. It may not occur to 
our readers, and yet it is strictly true, that the fa- 
miliar conditions of posture of body, speaking, sing- 
ing, etc., are deeply concerned in this matter, the 
more so from the very familiarity of every-day use. 
If forty cubic inches of air taken into the lungs at 
each inspiration are required for the purposes of 


sumes her rights, and rejects with loathing the 
aliment which the stomach has no power to digest, 
the mischievous zeal of friends comes in, feeding 
the disorder and not the body, by what they force 
upon the patient. The catalogue of ills which in- 
digestion directly or indirectly involves, might seem 
sufficient to enforce a rule, were they duly recog- 
nised in their origin. 

But while thus associating moderation of life with 
length of life, we are bound to add that there may 
be excess even in this laudable direction. A con- 
stant and anxious care for existence, and rigid 
rules of living founded upon this, tend in their own 


their function, and thirty or twenty only are in-|way to curtail what it is sought to prolong. There 
spired, it is certain that the blood will not be duly|is some practical truth in the story in the “ Spec- 
changed, and that every organ in the body will|tator,” of the gentleman who cut short his life by 


suffer more or less by the deficiency. To enlarge 


weighing or measuring every article of his food. 


the quantity, then, in such cases, is an object of|The truth we consider to be—and it is a physio- 


high importance, not sufficiently regarded, we may 
add, in the medical practice of our day. 

On the value to health of the purity of the air 
we breathe, it is hardly necessary to speak. Free 
ventilation is here the main agent in our hands, 
whether we look to the replacement of air despoiled 
of its oxygen, or to the removal of noxious matters 
present in it. 

Looking next to a/iment, in its connection with 
health, and therefore with longevity, we encounter 
a topic which has been endlessly discussed and 
written upon, and made the subject of various and 
perplexing opinions, All this is natural and inevi- 
table. For the subject in question embraces not 
only what is necessary to human existence, but 
also what belongs to man’s luxury and sensuality ; 
and is, moreover, connected with all those changes 
of bodily condition, whether healthy or morbid in 
kind, which are most open to common observation. 
Including further, under the same head, those ma- 
ny forms of liquid, from simple water to the strong- 
est alcoholic drinks, which the natural or perverted 
ingenuity of man has mingled with his aliment, we 
come upon a new class of effects, of deep interest 
not only to individuals, but to the welfare of social 
life. 

Vague though it may seem, and common-place, 
we can find no more fitting word than moderation, 
to express what is best in diet, in its relation to 
health and length of life. No specification of the 


individual being. ‘The imperfect attainment of| wholesome or unwholesome in food can be of avail 
these conditions throughout the whole, or a part of| for good, unless in subordination, more or less, to 


life, tends, in the same proportion, to enfeeble the 


this one condition. As in the relation of the lungs 


vital power, and to abridge, more or less, the term|to air, so the digestive organs require a certain 
of existence. The insufficient production and main-|quantity of food—varying in different individuals, 


logical fact—that whatever leads the mind to give 
close and minute attention to the stomach and 
organs of digestion, does more or less embarrass 
that great function, and impair the nutrition of the 
body. Temperance must not be made to march in 
manacles and fetters, or with steps of unbroken 
uniformity. We degrade the virtue by this man- 
ner of using it; and attempt what is impossible 
under the endless changes incident to the life of 
man. 

It remains for us to speak of ezercises of the 
body, in their reference to longevity. Under the 
definition of vitality already given, it will be ob- 
vious that whatever tends to maintain the organs 
generally in their healthy state, tends in the same 
proportion to preserve and prolong life. Exercise 
is one of the great means to this end. An organ 
destined to a particular function is best kept in its 
integrity by the exercise of this function, with a 
due regard to those progressive and inevitable 
changes which time brings upon every man. If we 
take the term exercise in its ordinary sense, as ex- 
pressing the muscular action of the body, the con- 
clusion is the same—rendered still more explicit by 
our knowledge of the influence of these actions in 
maintaining the vigour and equality of the circula- 
tion throughout the system, and thereby keeping 
all the organs in healthy balance and relation to 
each other. The changes, fitting or necessary, as 
old age comes on, cannot be measured by years 
only. The time and the necessity vary for the 
constitution of every individual, and must be deter- 
mined for each by a just observation of himself. 
A wise man will find steps and stages in the descent 
of life, on which to repose a while, without sudden 
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or entire relinquishment of those bodily habits 
which, discreetly used, conduce to health and pre-| 
servation at this period as well as in youth and) 


THE FRIEND. 


about two feet in diameter, and three or four huge 
stumps, from two to five feet in diameter, were 
taken clean out in less than half an hour. The 


their own hearts, the servants of the Lord haye 
been derided and persecuted; being esteemed ag 
fools for their trust in, and direction to, the inward 


middle age. The discretion needful is that sug-|performance seemed to give entire satisfaction. |ligbt and power of Truth, as the guide and support 
gested by experience. Whatever amount of exer-| Indeed, the machinery is so simple, and the power |of the followers of Christ. But these things were 
tions felt to exhaust the bodily powers, is fitly to applied, the lever, so universally known, that the|not permitted to move them from the immutable 
be avoided; whatever can be done without such|only wonder is, that its application to its present|foundation, for they knew in whom they had be. 
effect is certainly safe, and probably beneficial to| purpose has been deferred to this late day. With|lieved and were persuaded that He was able to 


health. 

A story is current of Lord Mansfield, who him- | 
self lived to eighty-nine, that whenever very aged | 
witnesses appeared in the court over which he so 
long presided, it was his wont to interrogate them 
as to their habits of life; and with the result that 
in no one habit was there any general concurrence, 
except in that of early rising. Anecdotes of this) 
kind are for the most part either untrue or exag- | 
gerated in degree. Karly rising is doubtless in| 
many ways favourable to health; but it cannot be 
taken as a guarantee for longevity. Even were | 
the story in question true, it is more probable that 
the vigorous vitality in these instances maintained | 
the habit, than that the habit maintained the) 
vitality. 

What has just been said about exercises of the| 
body in relation to longevity will in great measure 
apply to the mental functions also. 

The memory is undoubtedly the mental faculty 
which is first and most obviously affected by old 
age. This wonderful intermedium between body 
and mind, varying so greatly in different indivi- | 
duals, and so strangely capricious in the same in- 
dividual from the accidents of the day or hour, | 
would seem to partake more of mere mechanism 
than any other og the intellectual powers. It un- 
dergoes changes more explicitly from physical 
causes; and both its excellencies and defects are 
marked by peculiarities which appear to belong to 
conditions of organic kind. The anomalies of me- 
mory in advanced life are familiar to every one, 
especially so the facts of the early forgetfulness of| 
names, and the frequent retention of things long) 
past, while recent events flit away, like shadows, 
leaving searcely.a trace behind. Or, more strangely 
still (though never, perhaps, without some morbid 
changes of brain), the obliteration of certain classes | 
of events, or certain subjects of memory, as if by| 
a sort of mechanical separation from everything 
else abiding in this mysterious receptacle. 

The importance of preserving memory in its in- 
tegrity, as long and as far as it can be done, will 
probably be admitted. Some may urge that an) 
oblivion of things past is the best security for a 
tranquil old age. But this virtually reduces man| 
to a mere moiety of existence; and the same rea-' 
soning might be used to prove that utter imbecility 
of mind is a blessing in this latter stage of life. | 
Such imbecility, from natural causes, often occurs ; | 
but we have no title to consider it a good, or to 
neglect any means which may obviate or retard it. | 
We will not venture to say that these means are| 
many or certain. As regards memory in particu- | 
Jar, all that can be done at this period of life is to 
aid in giving it the direction which circumstances 
make desirable, and to spare it those painful efforts 
at recollection which seem to weaken the very 
faculty they exercise. The latter remark we be- 
lieve to be of valuable application to other periods, 
long antecedent to old age, but especially, perhaps, | 
to that time when the faculty is first felt to decline | 
in clearness and power. 





| 


the clearing of heavy timbered land is bereft of all 
its horror of hard labour. 


————_->—__—_ 
For “The Friend.” 


“Despise not the Chastening of the Lord.” 


The blessed assurance, that “all things shall 
work together for good to those that love the 
Lord,” affords encouragement to hold fast the 
faith of our profession without wavering, even 
though we may be permitted to be tempted and 
tried until the anchor of our souls seems to be 
removed, and we lcft alone to buffet with the wind 
and waves of temptation. This has been the ex- 
perience, at seasons, of all those who have de- 
pended upon that sure and steadfast hope which 
entereth within the vail. The church has ever had 
its trying and proving seasons; wherefore we are 
exhorted to think not strange of these, as though 
some strange or new thing had happened to us; 
for the Lord will have a tried people to serve him. 

The patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, all had 
their trials, and through much tribulation, entered 
the kingdom of heaven. 
these that “man is born to trouble ;” another ex- 
horts that “ though a man may live many years 
and rejoice in them all, let him remember the days 
of darkness, for they shall be many.” Wherefore 
it behooves us to seek the fortification of our minds, 
through watchfulness unto prayer, laying up a good 
foundation against the time of trial, which must 
come upon all the world, to try them that dwell 
upon the earth, that so we may be enabled to en- 
dure it without murmuring as some did formerly, 
and were overthrown in the wilderness. 

To those who are not offended in Christ, because 
of the sufferings of his body, the testimony of the 
Spirit is still applicable; “There are they that 
have continued with me in my temptations,” and 
“ Because thou hast kept the word of my patience, 
I also will keep thee from the hour of temptation, 
which shall come upon all the world to try them 
that dwell upon the earth.” Happy will it be for 
us, if our habitation is in the Truth; if Christ is 
the foundation of our hope; for in Him is the mer- 
cy of God revealed to all those who abide in Him, 
as their only safe dwelling-place. 

It is no evidence of our being forsaken that we 
are suffered to be tempted and tried, being tossed 
as with a tempest and not comforted ; but rather 
of the continued mercy of Him who followeth his 
children with the rod of correction, that he may 
turn them from the evil of their ways, to delight 
themselves in Him, trusting in his mercy, and 
committing their way unto him; that he may bring 
“forth their righteousness as the light, and their 
judgment as the noon-day.” 

The brightest days of the church have been 
those wherein she hath suffered persecution from 
without ; for then were her members driven and 
united together, in holy sympathy and the fellow- 
ship in suffering. She was despised and hated by 
the world for her apparent want of form and 





—— 
Patent Stump- Extractor, — Several hundred | 
persons assembled at Moorestown, to witness an- 


other illustration of the efficiency of the patent) As it is written, “The king’s daughter is all glo-| 


stump-extractor. Without any effort to be expe-| 
ditious, one tree, some 80 to 100 feet in height, and | 


comeliness, her beauty being concealed from out- 
ward view; for her adorning was that of a meek 
and quiet spirit, in the hidden man of the heart. 


rious within.” Because of the endeavour to turn 
the attention of the people to the light of Christ ix 


It was testified by one of 


| this simple horizontal lever and a good strong chain, | keep them against that day when inquisition shal] 


be made for blood. 

But when, after great persecutions and sufferings, 
the church was delivered from its manifold outward 
trials, there sprang up in her midst, the love of the 
world—beeause of the prevalence of outward ease 
—causing many to turn aside from the simple and 
self-denying way of the cross, to seek the honours, 
the profits, and the pleasures of this life. And 
when, through the prevalence of outward prosper- 
ity and ease, this defection became stronger and 
stronger, separating many hearts from the love and 
fellowship of the gospel—and inducing them to 
despise the pure witness for Truth, they sought, 
by the wisdom of the creature, to open an easier 
way to the kingdom of heaven, than that which is 
jrevealed in the Holy Scriptures, and taught by the 
Spirit of Christ in the secret of the heart. Then 
came the visitation of the Lord’s judgments, to 
turn again unto righteousness; and the folly of 
their course was manifested, by contention and 
divisions which followed, as the legitimate fruit of 
a worldly spirit. 

The endeavour to resist the current of wrong 
things in the church, by the exercise of human 
wisdom and policy merely, must prove futile and 
fruitful of harm, confirming the testimony, that 
“the wrath of man worketh zot the righteousness 
of God;’’ and that the wisdom of man is foolish- 
ness with Him, leading to error on the right, as 
well as on the left. Wherefore we may conclude 
that the only means whereby we can be enabled to 
avoid the one or the other, is by keeping a single 
eye to the pointing of Truth in our own hearts, 
humbly submitting to the dispensations and re 
quirements of Divine Providence, trusting in his 
wisdom and mercy; and, in all our trials and 
temptations, casting our burden wpon Him whois 
the healer of breaches, and the restorer of paths 
to dwell in, and is “ab!e to keep us from falling, 
and finally to present us faultless before the pre- 
sence of his glory with exceeding joy.” 

smnasilifiponic, 





Roman Catacombs. 

We have never read any description that gave 
so much real information and such an understand- 
ing of these monuments, as the following, from Dr. 
Lee, in one of his lectures on Church History :— 
Banner. 

‘Rome, as you are aware, is undermined in 
every direction by subterraneous excavations, form- 
ing a maze of unknown extent, and with which we 
are familiar under the name of Catacombs. The 
Romans had inherited from their Etruscan prede- 
cessors these excavated labyrinths, formed in re- 
mote ages in the process of quarrying tufa, We 
find allusions to these sand-pits in writers long be- 
fore the Christian era. ‘Ihe great increase of the 
city in the latter days of the republic, led to the 
|re-opening of the ancient excavations, in order to 
|procure materials for building; and hence, the 
|whole subsoil on one side of Rome was gradually 
perforated by a net-work of quarries which ¢x- 
\tended to a distance, variously estimated at fifteen 
‘and twenty miles. Here resorted the avenarii of 
sand-diggers, who, as well as the highest class of 
workmen, were slaves. Among the Christian me- 
morials represented in nearly all the catacombs, 
are figures of men bearing instruments of labour, 
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eften instruments for the: purpese of excavation, 
and clad in the dress peculiar to the slave. Here, 
then, among this despised class of the population, 
the workmen in the catacombs had provided for 
themselves and their brethren in the faith, a secure 
retreat—a retreat which became the established 
refuge of the Roman Church. The number of 
the Christian labourers in the catacombs was in- 
creased, and this garrison of the church continual- 
ly recruited from the ranks of those who were 
condemned (as was the practice of the time) to 
labour in the sand-pits as the punishment for aban- 
doning the ancient Roman faith. If we read of a 


and engraved them; while the same story, elo- 
quent in its simplicity, rans through them all,— 
the story which tells the hope of the Christian, the 
resignation of the martyr. Enter the hall of the 
Vatican, called Lapidarian, or Delle Lapidi. On 
one side of this long corridor you read the collected 
inscriptions that have been taken from the cata- 
combs; on the other side are the monumental in- 
scriptions of pagan Rome, gathered from the ruins 
of the ‘ Eternal City.’ The thought conveyed by 
each Christian epitaph, as contrasted with the al- 
most unvarying language of the heathen grave- 
stones, forcibly strikes the mind. The pagan in- 
Christian dragged before the tribunal, or exposed|scription breathes the very accents of despair. 
to the beasts in the amphitheatre, we are apt to| Beneath lie buried the love of the survivors, the 
think of him as one of a scattered community, few| hopes of the departed; there, the dead enter the 
in number, and politically insignificant. But all|portals of that tomb which to them is an ‘ eternal 
the while there existed literally beneath the surface} abode.’ ‘O relentless fortune!’ wrote a mother 
of Roman society, a population unheeded, uncared | over her infant child, ‘ who delightest in cruel death, 
for, vaguely thought and spoken of, a population| why is Maximus so suddenly snatched from me !’ 
strong-hearted, of quick impulses, nerved alike to}On another grave-stone we read, ‘To the divine 
suffer or to die; and in numbers, resolution and|manes of Titus Claudius Secundus, who lived fifty- 
physical force sufficient to have caused their op-|seven years. Baths, wine, love, make life what it 
pressors to quail before them. But the sword had|is. Farewell! farewell!’ With such sentiments 
not yet been enlisted in the cause of religion.|as these contrast the following :— In Christ, Alex- 
Submissive, in these dens and caves of the earth,| ander és 2ot dead, but lives beyond the stars! His 
to the powers that be, for their Redeemer’s sake,|body rests in this tomb!’ Or compare the thought 
the early Christians lived and died; and here they| which, almost without an exception, is expressed 
found their sepulchre.” by each Christian epitaph,— In PEacr!’” 
“Tn these numerous excavations, slaves and —_—_-+.—— 

persons of the lowest class, who could not afford 
the cost of a funeral pile, were usually buried. 
You remember how Horace compliments Maecenas 
on his having rescued the pits left by the sand- 
diggers on the Equiline Hill from so base a use as 
that of being the common sepulchre of the vilest 
of the people. Here, too, we find again the in- 
fluence of Christianity. The records of the an- 
cient world prove, what we still see exhibited in 
the cemeteries of Egypt, that social distinctions 
survived even death, and that separate burial 
places were assigned to the different ranks of so- 
ciety ; as well as to different families. It was re- 
served for Christianity first to deposite side by side 
persons unconnected with each other, except by the 
profession of a commen faith. For three hundred 
years the Christians of Rome found sepulture in 
these recesses ; and ia the still extant memorials of 
their trials and sufferings during persecution, we 


titudes drop into eternity. Your turn will come 
shortly. You will soon know whether you are 
forever to wear a crown, or be clothed with shame 
and everlasting contempt,—soon know how bright 
that crown is, or how deep that despair is. All 
the retributions of the eternal world will soon be 
rolled upon you, and you want a principle abiding 
within you, which will bear you on in duty, active, 
laborious, self-denying, widening your influence, 
and adding strength to your character and hopes 
through life; but this principle is to be obtained 
only by seeking His approbation from whom you 
receive every mercy that has ever visited your 
heart, every joy that has cheered you, and every 
hope for which the heart longs. 
Joun Topp. 


From the London Friend. 
On the Geographic Origin ef the Commonly Used 
Species of Plants. 


In the year 1807, Alexander von Humboldt 
wrote, “The original country of those vegetables 
which are most useful to man, and which have fol- 
lowed him from the most remote epochs, is a secret 
as impenetrable as that of the original habitation 
of our dumestic animals. We are ignorant of the 
home of those grasses which furnish the principal 
nutriment of the Mongolian and Caucasian races. 
We know not what region has produced, sponta- 
neously, wheat, barley, oats and rye; and the 
plants which constitute the natural riches of the 
inhabitants of all the tropical latitudes have never 
yet been found in a wild state.” It is not needful, 
nor would it be profitable, to reproduce here the 
varying hypotheses which have been propounded 
by the numerous authors who have treated upon 


For “The Friend.” 


The Great End of Life. 


We naturally love to have the soul filled. We 
gaze upon the everlasting brow of the mountain 
which rises beetling and threatening over our 
heads, and the feeling of admiration which fills 
the soul is delightful. We gaze upon the ocean|this subject; to narrate how one suggested the in- 
rolling in its mighty waves, and listen to its hoarse|undation of continents since the opening of the 
voice responding to the spirit of the storm which| historic period ; how another argued that specific 
hangs over it, and we feel an awe, and the emotion| forms are liable to immense variation, under the 
of sublimity rises in the soul. So it is with the| influence exercised by external circumstances, and 
desires. here is something inexpressibly delight-| that wheat, for instance, had been in this way pro- 
ful in having the mind filled with a great and aj duced by cultivation from certain wayside grasses ; 
noble purpose—such a purpose as may lawfully|or a third advanced the notion that the seeds of 
absorb all the feelings of the heart, and kindle} the common officinal plants had been received as a 
every desire of the soul. Who ever reared ajgift direct from the Deity. Suffice it to say, that, 
dwelling perfect enough to meet the desires of the| during the fifty years which have elapsed since the 
soul? Who ever had a sufficiency of wealth, or| above sentence was written, much progress has been 
of honours, when these were the grand objects of] made in our knowledge of most of the departments 
see the purity and depth of their religious convic-| pursuit? Who ever had the thirst quenched by|of physical science, and that botanical geography 
tions. ‘The very name ‘cemetery,’ ‘place of re-|drinking here? And who ever had an earthly|has kept, at any rate, an average place in the on- 
pose,’ found for the first time in the inscriptions of|object engrossing the heart, which did not leave|ward movement. Many parts of both the Old 
the catacombs, points to a feeling of hope, and ajroom for restlessness, a desire of change, and a| World and the New, which were then very imper- 
belief in immortality. Rude though the mural|fretting and chafing in its pursuit? Not so when|fectly known, have since been carefully examined 
pictures may be, they suggest all that is exalted in} the glory of God fills the soul, and the eye is fixed and reported upon. Historie and linguistic data 
heroism and sublime in charity. We read in the|on that as the great end of life. You may live|from a vast range of sources have been searched 
inscriptions no record of their sufferings, for death| near him, and draw continually nearer; and the] out and brought to bear upon the matter, and it is 
was hailed by them as the gate of everlasting hap-|soul does not feel the passion of envy, or jealousy,|now found that we are able to trace almost all of 
piness, which they rejoiced to decorate with pleas-|or disappointment, as she comes near the object of|them to their original homes and primitive condi- 
ing symbols and flowers; we can trace no tokens|her desires. tions, so as to be enabled to possess a satisfactory 
of hostility against their persecutors, for they had] Having, increases the desire for more, and more] amount of confidence in the safety and accuracy of 
learned that the Christian must forgive: ‘There is|is added; for sin has no connection with the gift.|our conclusions. In the present paper, we propose 
no sign of mourning, no token of resentment, no} They who are near the throne, are full of this|to take the best known of these plants and to re- 
expression of vengeance; all breathes softness,|one thought,—how can we do most to promote the| capitulate briefly under each what is known of its 
benevolence, charity !’ glory of Him who is over all, God blessed forever ?jorigin, and the history of its cultivation. The 

“Let me quote an inscription discovered by|No contracted plans, no trifling thoughts, no low|subject comes home to the appreciation of all. Of 
Arighi in the cemetery of St. Agnes, which com-|cares enter their bosoms; for they are already|the standard works upon it, Meyen’s Pflanzengeo- 
prises almost all that is affecting in the details of| filled. ° e * ” *|graphie, which has been translated and issued un- 
ancient martyrdom, as well as the union of differ-| You need a principle which will lead you to be| der the auspices of the Ray Society, is known only 
ent social grades in the bonds of that faith which| active for the welfare of men. Your reason and|to a small circle of the scientific ; and of the great 
drew closely together the master and the slave.|conscience may decide, that you ought to live for} work recently published by the younger De Can- 
‘Here lies Gordianus, Nuncius of Gaul, murdered|the good of your species; and, at times, you may|dolle, it is probable that very few copies have as 
for the faith with his whole family. They rest in}rouse up; but the moving power js not uniform| yet reached this country. : ; 
peace. ‘Ike handmaid Theophila has erected this.’| and steady. First, then, let us take the species cultivated for 
The uncouth Latinity and strange orthography of} You need a principle which will ever keep you/the sake of their roots and bulbs. The Potatoe 
these epitaphs afford the clearest proof as to the|alive to duty. Yau gan act but a few days upon (Solanum tuberosum) ‘was grown at the epoch of 
tank and education of the persons who composed|carth, Between eyery rising and setting sun, mul-| the discovery of America, from Chili to New Gra- 





nada, and also in North Carolina, whence it was| principally of the countries which border upon the |of which are brought into very frequent requis. 
brought by the expedition of Raleigh, in 1585 or|Caspian Sea. 


1586. Clusius, who describes and figures the plant 
in a work he wrote, says that he received his speci- 
mens in 1588, from the governor of Mons, to 
whom it was given by some one who visited Bel- 
gium in the suite of the papal legate. It reached 
Italy from Spain and Portugal, and doubtless was 
brought to the latter countries direct from South 
‘America. It grows wild in Peru, whence it was 
sent by Caldcleugh, in the year 1822, to the Horti- 
cultural Society of London; and also amongst the 
Cordilleras of Chil, and in the neighbouring island 


Flax (Linum usitatissimum) is also a plant of 
great importance, and very early culture. ‘The 
Egyptian mummies are enveloped in flaxen fabrics, 
and the sculptures of the catacombs leave no doubt 
of its having been employed for useful purposes at 
a very remote epoch. It was early known to the 
German and Celtic races, and was grown by the 
Sanserit tribes for the sake of the oil to be pro- 
cured from its seeds. Like hemp, it is indigenous 
in Western Asia; but it should be remarked that 
De Candolle doubts whether the plants formerly 


of Juan Fernandez; the same celebrated from its|}grown in Europe, Egypt, and India, belong in 
connection with Alexander Selkirk, the original of|reality to one and the same species. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Allied species are found 
amongst the eastern parts of the Andes, in the 
direction of Buenos Ayres, and amongst the moun- 
tains of Mexico. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) 
has been cultivated in Europe since the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. It has no spe- 
cial connection with the Holy City; the particular 
name being merely a corruption of the Italian 
Girasole. It is evidently a native of America; 
but what part is not distinctly ascertained. The 
weight of probability seems in favour of Peru, and 
two or three species occur amongst the Andes. 

The Radish (Raphanus satvvus) is grown ex- 
tensively in a great variety of forms in many parts 
of Europe and Asia. According to Gay, the 
Rapania agria, of the Greeks and the Armoracia 
of the Romans is most likely another species, the 
Raphanus maritimus of Smith, which grows wild 
on the sea-coast from England, eastward to the 
Caspian Sea. And he suggests that our cultivated 
radish has been originally brought from China. 

The Carrot (Daucus Carota) was grown by the 


Greeks and Romans, and has gradually taken a 
more important position as agriculture has been 


more fully perfected. It grows wild in Britain and 
throughout Continental Europe. 
The Onion (Adium Cepa) has been cultivated 


Ot Sugar-cane, authors enumerate three species 
—Saccharum cficinale, 8. vivlaccum, and S. st- 
mense. WS. officinale is the Indian, S. simense the 
Chinese species; and in both cases the culture 
mounts up to a very early date. The Old Testa- 
ment does not speak of sugar, so that we may con- 
clude that it had not reached Babylon at the era 
of the Jewish captivity. It was known to the 
Greeks and Romans only as grown in Asia. It 
was brought by the Arabs to Egypt, and thence 
transported to Sicily and the south of Spain. Don 
Henry took it to Madeira in 1420; it was carried 
to the Canaries in 1503; introduced to San Do- 
mingo and Brazil shortly afterwards, and thence 


spread widely throughout the warmer parts of 


America. ‘lo the Mauritius it was taken when 
the French first planted a colony there. Whether 
the three species are really distinct is a doubtful 
question; not one of them has been seen in an in- 
disputably aboriginal state, but there seems no 
doubt that S. sivense is a native of China, and S. 
officinale of Hindostan. 

Of the plants cultivated for the sake of their 
leaves we will take, first, the vegetables commonly 
used for culinary purposes. 

The multiform varieties of Cabbage and Cauli- 
flower are usually supposed to have been derived 
from Brassica oleracea, a species which grows wild 


from a very early era, as a crowd of Chinese,/on the shores of Britain and Western Europe. 
Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek and Latin appellations|Two varieties are mentioned by Theophrastus; 
testify; first in Southern Asia, and on the shores|but the Latin name seems to have been taken from 
of the Mediterranean, and now it is spread almost the Celtic rather than the Greek. The cultivation 
universally from Britain to Japan. From this|of these plants was widely diffused in ancient times 
wide dispersion it is difficult to find out where it is}in Europe and Western Asia, but to India and 
really wild; but it seems likely to have taken its |China they seem to have been carried at a com- 


origin in the cradle of the human race in Western | paratively recent date. Whether they owe their 


Asia. 

Beet (Beta vulgaris) was grown at an early 
date, for the sake of its leaves, by both the Greeks 
and Romans. It is a plant of great susceptibility 
to variation under the influence of culture. What 
seems to be the type of the species grows wild in 
sandy ground, from the Canary Islands round the 
shores of the Mediterranean to Persia. 

Next we come to the species cultivated for the 
sake of their stems. 

Hemp (Cannabis sativa) has been grown from 
time immemorial in India, both for textile uses and 
for the sake of the exhilarant properties of its 
leaves, flowers and seeds, It is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament, nor found amongst the Egyp- 
tian mummies. It was known to the ancient Celtic 
tribes, and also to the Greeks and Romans. In 
the collection of Jewish laws, called the Mischna, 
which was made after the commencement of the 
Roman domination, its textile properties are ex- 
plained, as if little known at the time by those to 
whom the work is addressed. At the present day 
it is cultivated in Egypt for the sake of its juice, 
from which the intoxicating liquor called hashecsh 
js prepared by fermentation, It is evidently a 
native of the temperate parts of Asia, probably 


origin to B. oleracea alone, or have been modified 
from that and two or three other closely allied spe- 
cies which inhabit Southern Europe, is a doubtful 
point; but the latter seems to be the most likely 
alternative. 

The Lettuce was grown throughout the extent of 
the Roman Empire, in Ancient Greeee, and, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, in Persia, in the time of 
Cambyses. It appears to be a comparatively re- 
cent introduction to India and China. It is con- 
sidered to be the product of the cultivation of 
Lactuca Scariola, a species widely diffused through 
Europe and Western Asia. The culture of Chi- 
cory (Cichorium Intybus) is very aucient, and be- 
gan either in Egypt or Greece. It is wild through- 
out Europe, except in Lapland, and also in West. 
ern Asia, The other species (C. Endivia), whieh 
has often been confounded with it, inhabits Nepaul 
and Cashmere. 

The Spinach (Sp‘nacia oleracea) was unknown 
to the Greeks and Romans, and seems to have been 
first grown in Persia and Arabia, and to have been 
carried to Europe at a comparatively modern date. 
What appears to be the same plant has been found 
wild by Dr, Carl Koch in Caueasian Creorgia. 

Next we will take a couple of plants, the leaves 


tion. 

There are two well-known and clearly distings 
American species of Tobacco; one (Jicotiang 
Labacum) grows principally in the South, and ap. 
parently a native of Brazil, the other (lV. rustica) 
grown principally in the North, and apparently a 
native of Mexico. The circumstances which at. 
tended their introduction to Europe are well known, 
Two other species are reported from Asia, but their 
real distinctness is doubtful; and it is not unlike) 
they are only the American plants under modified 
circumstances of climate and culture. 

The Tea plant ( Z’hea Chinensis) has been cul- 
tivated in China for thousands of years. There 
are two different forms, 7: viridis and T. bohea, 
considered by some as distinct specics. It has 
been found in a wild state in Assam, and probably 
originally extended in an indigenous condition 
throughout China, Cochin China, and Ava. Though 
mentioned so often in the old Chinese legends, it 
has no Sanscrit name, as would have been likely 
to have been the case if the culture had spread at 
an early date so far westward as to reach Hin- 
\dostan. 

Of plants grown for the sake of their flowers 
we must only mention the Hop (Humadus lupulus), 
It was used by the ancient Celts and Germans; 
but as the plant is spread in a wild state from 
(Britain eastward to Siberia, it is possible that it 
was not submitted to cultivation so soon as this 





imight lead us to suppose; but, at any rate in Cen- 


tral Europe, it has been propagated by artificial 
means for several centuries. 
(To be concluded.) 
i ti Selected. 
PRAYER IN TEMPTATION. 

Father, unto Thee I raise 
No appeal for length of days ; 
Nor for friends, my way to cheer— 
I have many kind and dear; 
Wealth it were but sin to choose, 
Having all J rightly use: 
Neither ask I health’s increase, 
Since my days and nights are peace: 
But in utter hopelessness 
I am come to ask Thee this :-— 
Save me from the subtle sin 
Which assaileth from within ; 
And my heart that shows to Thee 
All its insufficiency, 

Brings but this one adjuration— 

Save me always from temptation. 


Not when foes my steps surround, 
Then T know where help is found ; 
Not when pain and grief I feel, 
He who smites is strong to heal ; 
And our Father’s darkest way 
Leads at last but to the day; 
Though He, in their chambers deep, 
Giveth His beloved sleep ; 
Yet with importunity 
Do I come and cry to Thee; 
Now while health and hope are strong, 
While my days are good and long, 
Save me from the wretched art 
Of my own deceitful heart ; 
God of prayer and of salvation, 
Save me from this great temptation ! 
Phoebe Cary. 
snc 
TRUE WISDOM LOOKING UPWARD. 


Ah! when did wisdom covet length of days, 
Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise ? 
No: wisdom views with an indifferent eye 
All finite joys, all blessings born to die. 
The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 
Compelled to starve at an unreal feast ; 
A spark that upwards tends by nature’s force ; 
A stream diverted from its parent source ; 
A drop dissevered from the boundless sea ; 
A moment parted from eternity ! 
A pilgrim panting for 4 rest to come ; 
An exile, anxious for his native home. 

It. K. White. 
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For “The Friend.” | Friend of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting being un- 





weeks, being exceedingly ill, yet was at most of 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, der a similar concern, obtained a certificate of|the meetings in that large city. His company was 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- unity from that meeting. At the Spring oe very grateful to the churches there, and he was 

bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. of Ministers and Elders, on the 31st of the Third|very serviceable in affairs relating to the Society 
(Continued from page 268.) mo., they each laid their prospects before the meet- | in Hesaienin at that critical conjuncture. 


ing, as well as the certificates from their subordinate 
meetings. The matter claiming the weighty consi- 

On the 16th day of the Third month, 1747,|deration of Friends, and there being a large expres- 
with certificates of unity from Burlington Monthly|sion of unity with the concern of Peter Andrews, 
Meeting, Peter Andrews and his beloved friend,|an endorsement for his certificate was prepared, 
John Woolman, left their homes to visit Friends | placed upon it, and signed Fourth mo. Ist. On 
New England. They attended the Yearly Meet-|the prospect of his friend from Haddonfield, 
ing on Long Island, held in that month, dur-|“ though much tenderness and respect appeared,” 
ing which they “had some edifying meetings.”) “it is the judgment of this meeting that it is not 
John Woolman says, “After this, my companion| now the time for him to proceed therein, and he 
and I visited Friends on Long Island; and,| was lovingly and solidly advised to wait in pa- 
through the mercies of God, were helped in the tience till way can be made for him with the free 
work.” unity and concurrence of Friends.” 

Beside attending the established meetings of] Peter Andrews embarked for Great Britain, 
Friends, they were at a general meeting at Sela-| about the 29th of the Fourth month, 1755. He 
whet, principally composed of members of other! landed in the south of England, early in the Sixth 
societies ; this, although little was said in the mi-| month, and proceeded directly to London. In the 
nistry, was a good meeting. Another large meet-| language of Edmond Peckover, who was much with 
ing, held in a dwelling at Oyster Bay, was, “through| him, whilst in England, “ He was very kindly re- 
the springing up of living waters, a day to be|ceived by the brethren, and had very good service 
thankfully remembered.” From Long Island, they| during his short stay there at that time. He was 
passed over on to the main land, and proceeding] very desirous of being at the ensuing Yearly Meet- 
north, took meetings at Oblong, Nine-Partners,| ing to be held at York, and in company with seve- 
and New Milford. In these places they met with/ral Friends, he went as direct to the said city as 
some, educated as Presbyterians, who, through the! he well could, about 200 miles. [He reached 
operations of the Spirit of Christ in their minds,| York] on the 24th of the Sixth month, at which 
were drawn from the vanities of the world, to an in-|time the said Yearly Meeting began. Our dear 
ward acquaintance with Him. They then passed) Friend had a very memorable, solid, weighty op- 
through Connecticut, to Rhode Island, and after} portunity in ministry at the opening of the Meet- 
visiting Friends generally in these parts, went|ing of Ministers and Elders. In the succeeding 
through Boston, and as far east as Dover. On) meetings for worship, he was mostly silent, yet in 
their return they visited Nantucket, and thence) those for discipline, he was divinely led to set forth 
coming back to the main land, were at meeting|the nature, and good end and tendency of such 
about Dartmouth. They then returned to Long} meetings; zealously pressing the members thereof 
Island, and, after attending some meetings on that) to keep them up in the same wisdom and power in 
island, proceeded homewards. They reached their| which they were first established. He very evi- 
dwellings, Seventh mo. 13th, having ridden “ about) dently set forth that they proceeded from the same 
fifteen hundred miles, and sailed about one hun-| good root and foundation, which first called, and 
dred and fifty.” gathered our forefathers to be a peculiar people 

Of this journey John Woolman writes, “ We|unto God. [His service herein] was to the no 
were sometimes in much weakness, and laboured| small edification and comfort of many sincere- 
under discouragements; and at other times, through) hearted Friends who rejoiced greatly in having his 
the renewed manifestations of Divine love, we had|company. They cannot but be fresh at times in 
seasons of refreshment, wherein the power of Truth| their remembrance, and his service, as bread cast 
prevailed. We were taught, by renewed experi-| upon the waters, according to the wise man’s ob- 
ence, to labour for an inward stillness ; at no time! servation, which ‘shall be found after many days.’ 
to seek for words, but to live in the Spirit of Truth,| “ After the Yearly Meeting, which was the 
and utter that to the people which Truth opened to} largest known there for many years, was ended, he 
us. My beloved companion and I belonged to one} went to Pickering, where a very large meeting for 
meeting, came forth in the ministry near the same| worship is annually kept, in which he had season- 
time, and were inwardly united in the work: he/ able and profitable service. He visited many places 
was about thirteen years older than I, bore the|in that county, visiting the churches, which were 
heaviest burthen, and was an instrument of the| greatly refreshed and edified by his labours of love. 
greatest use.” [These meetings were sometimes held in silence], 

In the year 1749, Peter Andrews was at Chop-| although appointed on his account, generally large, 
tank Yearly Meeting with divers Friends; in| and expectation high. His eye being single to his 
1752, at Little Creck; and in 1754, at Shrews-| great Master, he often was led to famish the too 
bury Yearly Meeting, at both places, with Thomas| eager desire after words. For several public meet- 
Brown, of Philadelphia. Of these, and the other| ings he had nothing to say, which, though a great 
religious services in which he was engaged before) disappointment for the present, yet it afterwards 
his visit to Europe, no account has reached us.| appeared there was no small service in it. 

Having been for some time under a religious con-| ‘‘He was at Yarm, Stockton, Bainbrigg, and 
cern to visit England, he found himself constrained | several other meetings, in and about the Dales, and 
towards the close of 1754, to arrange his outward| then came to Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, and Don-| of in appearing to Gideon, confirming the certainty 
affairs, so that if it pleased his divine Master, to) caster, so into Lincolnshire, which county he visited | of his requirings, condescending to grant his re- 
call him from works to rewards, whilst absent in| pretty generally, also the Isle of Ely. Coming} quests, and sealing all with being with, and giv- 
a foreign land, his property might present no diffi-|into Norfolk, he reached Norwich, Eleventh mo.|ing him victory over his enemies. [All this] as 
culties to his widow and friends to settle. Early|15th, 1755. He was at most, if not all, the meet-| he was faithful to follow the blessed [Instructor] 
in the year 1755, he spread his concern before|ings in Norfolk, then passed into Suffolk, and|who pointed out the beginning, as well as the 
Burlington Monthly Meeting, which, uniting with) [visited the meetings generally therein, then into]| finishing of the great work to which he was called.” 
him therein, directed a certifieate prepared. This| Essex, and reached London the latter end of the| “This memorable service of our dear friend 
was issued Third mo. 3d. A valuable ministering| First month, 1756. There he remained a few|[Peter Andrews], there is great reason to believe, 


“He then went back to Essex, so into Hereford- 
shire, parts of Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Glou- 
cestershire, and attended the Yearly Meeting at 
Bristol, in the Fifth month, and had good service 
both in their public meetings for worship, and 
in those for discipline. [His labours] were well 
received, and, it is hoped, have made lasting impres- 
sions on the minds of many. His illness continued 
heavy upon him, but did not hinder him from tra- 
velling. He passed through Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire on his way to the Yearly Meeting at 
London, in the Sixth month. [He staid in that 
city during the Yearly Meeting, although his ill- 
ness was very heavy upon him,] and was enabled 
to bear several living testimonies, in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power.” 

From London he proceeded to the Yearly Meet- 
ing at Colchester, in which he was wonderfully 
supported to plead his Master’s cause, and from 
thence the week following to the Yearly Meeting 
at Woodbridge. 

The testimony of Suffolk Quarterly Meeting, 
after stating his attendance at the above meetings, 
adds, “ Our Quarterly Meeting being on Second- 
day, the 28th of the Sixth month, he had there in 
a lively manner to exhort all to their duty. On 
Third-day morning was held a Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, where our worthy friend had 
signal service in communicating advice to [those in] 
the ministry, on sundry important particulars, 
which he delivered with a convincing clearness, 
accompanied by such sweetness, as tended to edify 
all, and offend none; and we believe it will not 
soon be forgotten by many present. 

“On the day following, in the forenoon, we had 
a most solemn parting meeting, whercin our dear 
Friend had a large lively opportunity to set forth 
the peculiar zeal and firmness with which it became 
us to maintain our testimony against wrong things. 
He brought forward the case of Gideon formerly, 
whose history and actions he largely commented 
on, and ended with an address to those of our So- 
ciety present, expressing his concern for our wel- 
fare, with great zeal and fervour.” 

The testimony of Norwich Friends in regard to 
Peter’s labour that day, says, “ He was strengthened 
to bear a large, powerful and affecting testimony, 
to the tendering of many hearts, whose states were 
effectually spoken to. [The opportunity might] 
fitly be compared to the excellency and glorious 
situation the Psalmist describes when he says, 
‘ How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity. It is like the precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran down the beard, 
even Aaron’s beard, that went down to the skirts 
of his garments. As the dew of Hermon, and as 
the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion, for there the Lord commanded the blessing, 
even life forevermore.’ 

‘Tt was indeed a most heavenly, precious, bap- 
tizing season, this being his last public opportunity. 
He was wonderfully led, to set forth the progres- 
sive steps the Almighty was pleased to make use 


PETER ANDREWS. 
















































THE FRIEND. 


the great Lord, who prepared him for it, was gra-|most trying feelings, when my soul distinctly heard |to come—the Author and Source of every good; 


ciously pleased to fix as a nail in a sure place. |a language like this, ‘ Have patience,’ and with it, 
May it continue in the remembrance of those then|as I turned to the voice which spake, my mind was 
present, who are left behind him for a little space|enabled to sink down into resignation and quie$; 


in mutability.” 
(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 


Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


Her residence still being at Chelmsford, she 
writes, Twelfth mo., 1825 :—“ What will all the 
world be to us in a little time, when we must an- 
swer to the solemn inquiry, ‘ What hast thou done 
with thy Lord’s money?’ when, having faithfully 
occupied with our talents, will prove of infinite 
and everlasting advantage to us.” 

Fifth mo., 1826.—“ The funeral of our late 
worthy friend M. P. was largely attended. It is 
a happy release to the dear departed, whose puri- 
fied spirit was no doubt fully prepared to join the 
triumphant church in those realms of glory, too 
dazzling for us whilst in these tabernacles. It is 
comforting that some of the dear youth promise, 
by their dedication, to fill the places of individuals 
who rest from their labours. I seldom can speak 
of enjoyment, when retreating from my feeble ef- 
forts for the exaltation of the great and glorious 
cause of universal righteousness, but I am content 
in the Lord’s will. He is, in his own due time, a 
rich rewarder.” 

Writing of the Yearly Meeting, she says :— 
“The Ancient Glory has indeed descended amongst 
us in different meetings, and the Most High has 
been for a spirit of judgment in a remarkable 
manner. ‘There are many nice young people at 
this Yearly Meeting. It seems a peculiar time of 
favour to this class, and of pouring out of the hea- 
venly anointing in the ministerial gift.” Yearly 
Meetings, fifty years ago, were often seasons of 
deep instruction to young people, who had enlisted 
in the Lamb’s warfare. Great respect was then 
felt for fathers and mothers in the Truth, and the 
visited children looked up to them with strong af- 
fection, and were often comforted by the tender 
sympathies which they showed for them just enter- 
ing the heavenly journey. Party spirit was not 
seeking to divide and scatter them, creating jeal- 
ousies and evil surmises. The great object of the 
experienced, exercised members was the welfare of 
the flock, and the promotion of each other’s growth 
in the Truth, that the Lord’s honour might be 
magnified by the Society in the earth—Blessed 
day, before the destroyer got in among the sheep 
as he has since, under various false pretences. 

Seventh mo.—“ It is a great and awful thing to 
be a vessel moving in Him who is the ‘ glorious 
Lord, the place of broad rivers and streams, 
wherein goeth no galley with oars, neither doth 
gallant ship pass thereby.’ ”’ 

Ninth mo.—“I have thought how greatly the 
Psalmist was tried many times, and he always 
found refuge in the Lord his God. One time I 
think he says, ‘ Turn thee unto me, and have mer- 
cy upon me, for I am desolate and afflicted. The 
troubles of my heart are enlarged; oh, bring thou 
me out of my distresses. Look upon my afiliction 
and my pain.’ 
Source of sufficiency will hear and answer prayers. 
Let us look beyond secondary causes of trouble, 
perplexity and outward loss, to Him who can turn 
them all into blessings; who hath his way in the 
clouds, and in the thick darkness; so will his 
righteousness be revealed in his own time, when he 
will give us to offer to him the tribute of thanks- 
giving, and we shall learn more and more to trust 


in his holy name, who is worthy forever and ever.|caying, increase in vigour; endowed with capacity 
remember a time when I was under|to know and enjoy Him who was, and is, and is 


Amen. 


I believe that the same everlasting} 


willing that the creature should be mortified and 
brought into the dust which is so needful for us, 
that in all things, the eternal power of Truth may 
be set up and magnified.” Were we all brought 
to place our trust in the Lord alone, and to put up 
our prayers to him for the church’s deliverance 
from its troubles, there would not be so much 
looking to man for help, and we should sooner 
know our prayers to be answered. Samuel Foth- 
ergill writing to Thomas Grier, says, “ Cherish in 
thy soul the fresh instances of regard; and be it 
thy care inwardly to look and live to the Lord; 
so shall thy hands be made strong, and thy head 


and then again I know nothing, and am in a state 
of trembling, and abhor myself most truly.” 
London, Fifth month, 1827.—* On Fourth-day 
morning we met as a Yearly Meeting. Yesterday 
the summary of the answers was brought in. While 
we have these statements, which give the Yearly 
Meeting to understand how things are among us, 
as to the outside, I feel desirous that we may get 
down to that heavenly Source of intelligence, by 
‘which we may be able to feel what condition we 
are in, as a religious Society, with respect to an 
advancement in the Truth; and so be prepared to 
sympathize, and render some true aid to the body, 
while we prostrate ourselves in the presence of Je. 
hovah, with whom is everlasting strength. This 
morning the women’s meeting-house has been well 


kept above the waters. There is a spirit that is| filled, without much crowding; and I think there 


gone forth into the camp, and is splendidly delu- 
sive. It delights in good words and feeds upon 
them ; it cries out, ‘ Help, help,’ but principally to 
the servant, mot to the Master. This spirit leads 
into notions; it snuffs up the wind, and dives in 
commotions itself raises ; all that are led by it, 
are superficial and know nothing, and must lie} 
down in sorrow.” After speaking of the nature of 
the Holy Spirit, he says, “‘ Dear friend, let us wait 
for this wisdom; let this Spirit be leaned upon 
above all; this will help us to stand upright, and 
walk steadily in the faith delivered to the saints ; 
retirement will be pleasant, in meetings and out of | 
meetings; the inward feeling after Divine power, 


has been some cause to hope that the great Legis. 
lator, to whom many of us look, even as the eye of 
the servant to his master, has not turned away 
from us as a people, but is still disposed to do us 
good. It is indeed by a surrender of our all to 
the Lord, that some of us can be prepared to at- 
tend this annual solemnity with any degree of 
courage, such as we ought to feel, if soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. Great is the exercise of my poor 
mind, as in former times at Yearly Meeting; yet 
when I can see things going on well, I am repaid 
for all. It seems to me that the Women’s Meeting 
has increased in weight. We seem at times per- 
mitted to dwell a little under a sense of that want 





to live and act to God’s honour and our own pre- 
servation, will be dear and precious to us; and He 
that delights to hear the language of his children, 
will not be slack in the performance of his gra- 
cious promises.” 

In a letter to a young Friend, dated First mo. 
1827, S. Grubb says :—“ None of us ever come 
to be well grounded in righteousness, but by tri- 
bulation; and I well know there are times when | 
we seem to be alone in what we feel, thinking no 
one was ever introduced into similar distress. ‘This 
is in order that we may cleave closely to the Al-| 
mighty as our Friend, and not look too much out- 
ward. Surely He who, in the days of his personal 
appearance among men, carried our sorrows and 
bore our griefs, is pleased to care for thee, and de- 
signs that thou shouldst know Him in the character 
of Comforter as well as Saviour. I hardly need 
tell thee that my mind is much with thee, greatly 
desiring that that good work which is begun in thy 
heart, may be carried on and completed, to thy 
enduring consolation, and the glory of the Great 
Name. 

“ 30th—Finished the family visit here (Chelms- 
ford) last First-day, having paid sixty-six visits, 
besides the dividing of many families, where they 
had servants and apprentices. Remember, that 
the more the capacity is enlarged to suffer, the 
more joy also it can receive when the night of sor- 
row is past; when the happy morning of delight 


of spirituality which prevails in individuals, in too 
general a way, and consequently in our lesser 
meetings scattered over the counties; but if I am 
favoured with any thing of true discerning, the 
Great Master is pleased to bless the united exer 
cise of those who are engaged in a secret travail 
after the resurrection of the ancient and everlasting 
life of Truth; so that this well springs up again 
and again to the watering of the flock. Oh, bless- 
ed be Jehovah ! 

“Our ministry wants correcting in many instances, 
yea, purging. The Lord do the work, saith my 
soul, or else this glory of true, living, gospel minis- 
try, may withdraw more and more, and reach the 


mountain hard by, instead of spreading and pre- 


vailing among us. The Lord will send forth his 
word in the earth with authority, ‘in the demon- 
\stration of the Spirit,’ and it shall reach the heart, 
whether the ear of man be gratified yea or nay. 
But let me not forget that the blessed anointing is 
pouring out in this day on the children of our So- 
ciety, so that some of them cannot hold their 
peace; which shows how unwilling Divine mercy 
and wisdom is to remove the crown of righteous- 
‘ness and of true simplicity, wherewith he hath, 
|with his own hand, crowned this people. I have 
\thought, during this Yearly Meeting, it may yet 
be said, ‘Who is like unto thee?’ as applying 
to our community; indeed all who embrace the 
Gospel receive the same unction, which we profess 





dawns upon the mind. Remember that fear hath 
torment, and cast it off, possessing something of a 
holy indifference as to what may be thought of 
thee, save by Him who knows the heart. We 
must even be content that good people should xot 
highly esteem us.” 

Sarah Grubb had to endure many lessening 
things from the hands of apparent friends, being 
often trodden upon like a worm; but she says, 
“ Sometimes I see with an eye of faith as ‘ through 


a8 7? athi ; . » ave i 
a glass darkly,’ something in store, ever enduring! 


in its nature; a@ life that lives through death ; fa- 
culties of the immortal part, which, instead of de- 


to wait for, and to be influenced by—and the testi- 
monies of this Gospel are as immutable as itself.” 
italiane 

Dimensions of the American Lakes —The latest 
measurements of these fresh-water seas are as fol- 
lows: The greatest length of Lake Superior is about 
400 miles; the greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean 
idepth, 988 feet; elevation, 627 fect; area, 32,000 
square miles. The greatest length of Lake Mi- 
chigan is 360 miles; its greatest breadth, 108 
miles; mean depth, 900 feet; elevation, 687 feet; 
jarea, 23,000 square wiles. ‘The greatest length of 
Lake Huron is 200 miles; the greatest breadth is 





160 miles; mean depth, 800 feet; elevation, 474 
feet; area, 20,400 square miles. The greatest 
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h of Lake Erie is 250 miles; its greatest|pressures on the money market, and of hurrying|of God and the obedience of faith. We should 
and fever to retrieve what might not have been|thus be prepared to receive gifts for the building 
lost, had due circumspection been maintained, and|up of the Church on our most holy faith, and be- 


preadth is 80 miles; its mean depth, 200 feet; 
elevation, 555 feet; area, 6000 square miles. The 
greatest length of Lake Ontario is 180 miles; its 
reatest breadth is 65 miles; its mean depth is 
500 feet; elevation, 262 feet; area, 6000 square 
miles. The total length of all five is 1584 miles, 
covering an area altogether of upwards of 90,000 
square miles. 
emmmndiaiinnen 
Promptness and Punctuality. ' 
After integrity, the cardinal virtues of a busi- 
ness Man are promptness and punctuality. By 
these we mean not merely the meeting of pecu- 
niary engagements, which may be affected or frus- 
trated by the penuriousness or inability of others ; 
but the performance, at the right time, and with 
all necessary despatch, of such duties and engage- 
ments as are fairly and entirely in one’s own con- 
trol. In the closely allied and interwoven concerns 
of social intercourse and business, remissness on 
the part of one person may actually derange a 
whole community. A pea or a pinch of snuff 
might put the grand Harlaem organ out of tune, 
and a small omission or delay in one member, may 
disturb an entire family, neighbourhood or com- 
munity. Men are too prone to forget that though 
but atoms, they are atoms on which others rest. 
The smallest appreciable weight may turn a heavy 
balance ; and what seems an insignificant trifle to 
the actor or neglecter, may be fruitful of important 
consequences. ‘The disposition to slight what is 


considered mere routine and detail, leads to mis-|—= 


chievous negligence. If a routine is established, 
upon it depends the working of the whole system 
in its most important operations; and to disturb 
the small machinery is to disarrange the rest. The 
only importance of insignificant things is in their 
relation to greater; and what may be intrinsically 
of no consequence, is of value as affecting other 
and more considerable matters. 

In business affairs, the necessity of method, and 
the strict performance daily of what belongs to 
each day, cannot too earnestly be insisted upon. 
There are young men constantly coming forward 
in life whose future success depends upon the ha- 
bits which they have formed in their nonage and 
school days. If they have learned to prevent the 
embarrassment of to-morrow by the careful finish- 
ing up to-day of what belongs to the day, they are 


discretion exercised.— North American. 





come more firmly united in the love and fellowship 
of the Gospel. Detraction from the reputation of 


Conquering the Natives.—One of the most sin- others would be suppressed, and instead of it, our 


gular incidents in colonial history was the removal 
of savages from Van Dieman’s Land by a single 
man, after £27,000 had been spent to no purpose 
in a war against them. A person named Robin- 
son, a bricklayer by trade, but an active and in- 
telligent man, undertook and performed the singu- 
lar service of bringing every aboriginal man, wo- 
man and child quietly, peaceably and willingly 
into Hobart Town; whence they were shipped to 
Flinder’s Island. From the time of Robinson's 
capture, or rather persuasion, of the natives to 
follow him, a complete change took place in the 
island; the remote stock stations were again re- 
sorted to, and guns were no longer carried between 
the handles of the plough. The means of persua- 


to submit to his guidance, have ever been a myste- 
ry tome. He went into the bush unarmed, and 
accompanied by an aboriginal woman, his sole 


sion employed by Robinson to induce the natives 


joy in their spiritual growth and welfare would be 

eightened. We believe that this evil has acquired 
much strength within the last thirty years, by the 
sad divisions which have afflicted the Society, and 
until it is arrested by individual watehfulness, and 
resistance of its temptations, we cannot hope to 
experience the unity of the Spirit, binding us to- 
gether in the bond of peace. 

Let us remember that our blessed Saviour in- 
vites us to learn of Him, who was meek and low 
of heart, that we may find rest to our souls; and 
respecting Him, his Apostle says :—“ Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
should follow his steps; who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth.” A willingness to 
suffer for his cause, and to bear one another’s bur- 
dens as brethren, while we are standing for the 
faith of the Gospel, will contribute to our own 
growth in the Truth, and be made a blessing to 


companion.—A Residence in Tasmania, by Capt.| hers. 


Butler Stoney. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


We have renewedly felt the obligation to main- 
tain our testimony to plainness of dress and lan- 
guage, and especially in consideration of the tide 
of fashion and corruption that is carrying many 
from the simplicity which the Truth requires. We 
would warn parents of their duty to set a proper 
example to their children, and tenderly exhort the 
youth to mind the gentle intimations of their gra- 


The following minute embodying the concern of| cious Redeemer, drawing them to take up their 


the Yearly Meeting, while having the state of its 
members and meetings under consideration, is 
taken from the printed extracts :— 

During the consideration of the state of the 
Yearly Meeting, the minds of Friends have been 
impressed with the importance of holding our 
meetings for Divine worship in a state of inward, 
reverent waiting upon the Lord, that we may know 
him to be in the midst, enabling us to ask avail- 
ingly for heavenly bread, and to offer adoration 
and praise to his excellent name. However, we 
may be tried with the presentation of thoughts 
reverse to the object for which we convene, if there 
are maintained fervent aspirations for holy help, 


cross, and follow Him in the path of self-denial 
and dedication, in which only will be found the 
reward of peace, and preservation from the evils 
that abound in the world. 

The faithful members of our religious Society 
were remarkable in its rise, for a conscientious ad- 
herence to truth and justice, and the punctual com- 
pliance with their engagements, so that they gained 
|for it a high reputation among men, which we be- 
lieve still exists, in good measure. But we would 
call the attention of our members to the dangers 
of excessive trade, and putting at risk the property 
of others, by which many have been landed in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, to their own and the distress of 


the Lord will enable us to reject them, and by his! their families and others, and brought a blemish 


not impeded by deferred business, or compelled to| quickening power qualify us to worship him in| upon our religious profession, by their inability to 


neglect and omit, or shuffle over anything. The 
perfect science to which keeping books has been 
carried, in modern theory, if reduced to practice, 


Spirit and in Truth. 


\fear, that owing to the increasing love of the world, 
and the almost constant occupancy of the mind 


would make it possible for any man to tell at a|with earthly things, our meetings for Divine wor- 


glance his position. And not only so, but a party 
unacquainted with the previous business of a con- 
cern, might comprehend readily its standing, stock, 
liabilities, and assets, by examining its books. 

No doubt many persons in the late year deter- 
mined that this should open with a severely rigid 
attenton to details. How far they will carry out 


this good purpose, depends upon the manner in| 


which they begin now, and at once; for every 


postponement, upon whatever pretext, increases | 


the difficulty of commencing, and adds to the ac- 
cumulative weight of deferred duties. The young 


in mercantile life cannot too carefully accustom | 


themselves to method and discipline. 1t is well to 
be great in small things; for the larger part of the 
world have no other chance for greatness. 
& genius is compelled to waste his strength in get- 
ting out of difficulties which are purely the result 
of his own carelessness. If men were as ready to 
provide for and anticipate emergencies as they are 
apt in getting out of dilemmas, we should have 


Many | 


‘ship are in danger of becoming flat and lifeless, 
isome falling asleep, and many retutning home 


this lukewarmness prevails, there will be little or 
no growth in the life of righteousness. 

We were designed to be a people to show forth 
ithe glory of the Gospel dispensation, and many 
favours have been conferred upon us; but through 
disobedience to the Lord’s will, how have many 
fallen short of that strength and dignity with 
which he clothes his dedicated children, and in 
‘fully answering his gracious purposes concerning 
us. If we are members of the body of Christ, 
|we shall witness a harmonious travail in perform- 
‘ing this spiritual worship, that He may be known 
ministering to our wants, and fixing our expecta- 
jtion upon him alone. In this exercise, every one 


spiritual strength, aud that the visitations of Di- 
vine grace may be extended to others, drawing 





But have we not reason to| meet their obligations, 


would be favoured at times to see his own condi-| 
tion, to pray for preservation and the renewal of 


Membership in the So- 
ciety involves a sacred trust—the duty to live up 
to its principles, and maintain inviolate the chris- 
tian character which they lead into, by regarding 
the dictates of the Holy Spirit. Our Saviour 
| said— ‘ake heed and beware of covetousness, for 


|without the refreshings of heavenly dew; and as|@ man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 


things which he possesseth;” but seek first the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness thereof, 
and all those things which your Heavenly Father 
knoweth ye have need of, shall be added unto you. 

Notwithstanding the weakness with which we 
are surrounded, many brethren have been dipped 
into feeling on account of the state of the Church, 
under which we believe its blessed Head has clo- 
thed them with the spirit of supplication, that He 
would not forsake and cast us away, but in his 
mercy preserve us upon the Rock of ages, against 
which the gates of hell cannot prevail. And it is 
our affectionate desire, that where any, by word or 
deed, have laid waste or weakened their testimony 
to the doctrines held by our religious Society from 
the beginning, they may, through the love of God, 
shed abroad in their hearts, see their danger, and 
be enabled to escape from it. And may it please 





less of revulsions and of contractions, of heavy them trom their carnal gratifications into the love|the Lord Almighty, in the riches of his goodness, 
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to tender our spirits, and cause us more and more 
to love one another as brethren, and be banded 
together in the hope of the Gospel, for the spread- 
ing of the Truth in the earth, and glorifying his 
great and holy name. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 21st ult. 

The official returns of the public income and expendi- 
ture of the British government, for the year ending Third 
mo. 3lst last, shows that the income amounted to £67,- 
881,513, and the expenditures to £70,378,859. The 
balances in the Exchequer amounted to £6,657,802. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer estimates a deficiency 
of £4,000,000 in the revenue of the coming year, to meet 
which the taxation of Irish whiskey, and a penny stamp 
on banker’s checks is recommended. 

In the House of Lords, on the 15th, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury laid upon the table the correspondence which had 
taken place with the French government on the subject 
of passports, and explained how matters stood, and what 
steps had been taken in England to mitigate the annoy- 
ance attendant on the system. 

Lords Clarendon and Grey spoke strongly in con- 
demnation of the whole system of passports, contending 
that instead of affording protection to foreign govern- 
ments, it was simply a trap for the innocent and igno- 
rant traveller. 

In the House of Commons, Locke King gave notice of 
a bill to abolish the property qualification now required 
to be held by members of the House. Notice was also 
given of a bill to repeal the existing laws in relation to 
the standard of weights and measures. 

A motion for leave to bring in a bill limiting Parlia- 
ment to three years, was defeated by 197 majority. 

The trial of Simon Bernard in London, on a charge of 
conspiring with others to take the life of the French 
Emperor, had resulted in a verdict of acquittal. The 
result, it is said, was greeted with general satisfaction 
throughout England. In France, it was received very 
differently, and is stated to have caused much sensation 
in Paris. 

The Duke of Malakoff, the new Ambassador from 
France to England, landed at Dover on the 15th, and 
met with a cordial reception. 

The British steamer Cyclops had arrived at Aden en 
route for the Red Sea, where she will take soundings, 
with a view of testing its feasibility for a submarine 
telegraph. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, in 


persons were killed during the siege, and 117 guns were 
captured. The towns people and villagers were pro- 
tected by the British, and were resuming their usual oc- 
cupations. 
had been accepted. About 50,000 of the insurgents had 
escaped, making for Rohilcund and Bundelcund. A 


part of the British forces had gone in pursuit of the 
fugitives. 





































foreigners. 
old feeling of hostility to strangers had not diminished. 


was adopting vigorous measures to suppress the Coolie 
traffic, so far as American subjects were concerned in its 
prosecution. 
ject to the American Consuls at the five ports, 


of the European Powers had given the Emperor until 
the end of the Third month to send plenipotentiaries to 
Shanghai. 
had been sent to Calcutta for safe keeping. 


been received. A sanguinary battle took place at Are- 
quipa on the 7th, between the government forces under 
Castilla, and the revolutionists headed by Vivanco. The 
latter were defeated, and the survivors escaped to Bo- 
livia. 
have been killed on both sides, and a great number 
wounded. 


tified a treaty, sometime since negotiated with the United 
States, by which the latter is empowered to open and 
keep open the Transit route, by way of the San Juan 
river and Lake Nicaragua. 
Town) and San Juan del Sud to be free ports; Ameri- 
cans to be allowed to live in the country, marry, and 
hold real estate, without taking the oath of allegiance to 
the State of Nicaragua. 
or otherwise to have all civil rights in equality with 
native Nicaraguans. 
Transit against all foreign invasion, and to maintain in- 
ternal quietude. 


which has occupied the chief attention of Congress, and 
been the prominent subject of discussion for the last five 
months, was finally decided on the 30th ult. 
nate on that day adopted the report of the Committee of 
Conference, by a vote of 31 to 22; the House of Repre- 
sentatives likewise adopted it,—yeas, 112; nays, 103. 
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tery policy dealers, who have carried on their operations 
hitherto on a large scale, in defiance of law. In two de. 
scents upon them last week, he succeeded in arrestj 

one hundred and four persons engaged in the business, 
Since then the Mayor and Judge Russell have received a 
number of anonymous communications, threatening them 
with assassination unless their proceedings against lot. 
tery policy dealers were discontinued. Business con. 



























The submission of the principal land-owners 


Advices from Canton state that matters were pro-|tinues very dull, and money superabundant. Loans on 
gressing satisfactorily, and the people in the city andjcall are frequently effected at 3 per cent. 
suburbs were becoming reconciled to the presence of} Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 223. The mean 


In the country around Canton, however, the | temperature for the Fourth month was 51.80 deg., exactly 


the average of the preceding 32 years. The highest 
temperature was 81 deg.; the lowest 33 deg. The 
amount of rain 4.64 inches. 

The Cotton Crop, of last year is stated to amount to 
3,252,300 bales. An unusual extent of land has been 
planted with cotton this year, so that a heavy crop may 
be expected if the season should prove favourable. 

The Utah Expedition—On the 25th ult., McCullough 
and Powell, the Peace Commissioners, set out from 
Leavenworth, Kansas, with an escort of six men. There 
were collected at that point ready for service, 1500 
cavalry horses, 200 artillery horses and 3500 mules, with 
an immense number of wagons. 

The Last Pennsylvania Slave-—The Lancaster Express 
mentions the decease, on the 5th ult., of Abram Kirk, at 
the age of 103 years. He was formerly the slave of 
Stephen Porter, of that county, by whom he was manu- 
mitted. Abram Kirk was much respected for his inte- 
grity and love of truth. 


Wm. B. Reed, the United States Minister to China, 


He had addressed a circular on the sub- 


It is stated from Hong Kong, that the representatives 


The captive Chinese Commissioner, Yeh, 


PERU.—Valparaiso dates to Third mo. 18th, have 


More than two thousand persons are stated to 


NICARAGUA.—The Nicaraguan government has ra- 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Thomas Bowman, O., $2, vol. 31; from 
Lewis Forsythe, Pa., $2, to 23, vol. 32; from Edward 
Trabue, Ill., $2, to 34, vol. 32; from Rachel Miller, 0., 
$2, vol. 31. 


San Juan del Norte (Grey- 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 10th of Fifth month next. The pupils 
will be conveyed by railroad to West Chester, where 
conveyances will be in waiting to take them to the 
School, on the arrival of the morning and afternoon 
cars on Second-day, the 10th, and Third-day, the 11th 
of next month. The children will get their baggage the 
day after their arrival. The cars leave the depot, south 
side of Market street, above Eighteenth street, at 20 mi- 
nutes past 7 o’clock, a. M., and 3} o’clock, p.m. Theagent 
of the School will be at the railroad depot on Second 
and Third-day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with 


American citizens naturalized 


The United States to protect the 


UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Kansas question, 


The Se- 


The substitute bill, which has thus received the sanction 
of Congress, admits Kansas under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, with a grant of three and a half millions of 
acres of public lands. If the people accept this proposi- 
tion, the President by proclamation declares Kansas ad- 
mitted into the Union. Should they vote to reject it, 
then Kansas is to remain a territory until it is ascertain- 
ed by a census duly and legally taken, that the popula- 
tion of said territory equals the ratio of representation 
required for a member of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. The only question submitted to 
the people of Kansas now is, whether they will come into 
the Union under the Lecompton Constitution on the 
terms proposed. The President believes they will; Ex- 
Governor Walker says they will reject it with disdain. 





























tickets, and accompany them to West Chester. Those 
who go by the morning train, will be furnished with 
tickets by a person in attendance. To those who pro- 
cure tickets as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to 
the School, including baggage, will be one dollar, which 
will be charged to the scholar at the School. All bag- 
gage should be distinctly marked West-Town, and with 
the name of the owner, and should be sent directly to 
the railroad depot. 

Application for admission must be made to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or Joseph Scat- 
tergood, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

The West-Town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
304 Arch street; all small packages left there before 12 


London, Dr. Rink, of Copenhagen, read a paper on the 
supposed discovery of the north coast of Greenland, aud 
an open polar sea by Dr. Kane. Dr. Rink combated 
the theories of Dr. Kane on those subjects. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool were 44,000 bales for 
the week. Breadstuffs continued dull. The London 
money market was unchanged. Business being de- 
pressed, and no speculation, the rate of interest was low, 
generally about 2} per cent. Consols, 96}. 

The French government bill for one hundred and 
eighty millions of francs, for the embellishment of Paris, 
was meeting with very strong opposition in the standing 
committees of the legislative body, but it was supposed, 
nevertheless, that the subsidy would be granted. 


Elections to the Legislature were to take place in 
Paris on the 26th ult. 

There appears to be much ill feeling between the go- 
vernments of Sardinia and Naples. The Sardinian of- 
ficers, who were absent on leave in foreign countries, 
had been called home by their government. It is stated 
that a correspondence between France and England had 
resulted in the mutua! agreement of the two powers not 
to support Sardinia in any act of aggression into which 
the quarrel may lead her. 

A Vienna letter says: “ Much suffering still exists in 
the principal manufacturing districts of Austria, and it 
is impossible to say when this deplorable crisis will end. 
The extensive shipments usually made to the United 
States, have completely ceased for eight months. Large 
stocks of raw silk and manufactures are on hand, and 
from the little business doing, prices are merely nomi- 
nal.” 

The emancipation of the serfs in Russia is said to be 
making great progress, and the measure was becoming 
general. 

A large part of the city of Christiana, in Norway, in- 
cluding the central portion of the town, had been de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss was estimated at ten millions 
of frances. 

Further news from India had been received at Lon- 
don by telegraph from Malta. 

General Campbell remained at Lucknow. About 2000 







stating that the expedition for the survey of the Atrato 
river for a ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien, has 


sail on his return to New York with his party on the 7th 
pinwall, brought San Francisco dates to the 5th ult., 


more than 500 passengers and $1,486,565 in gold. The 
equinoctial gales were very violent along the whole coast, 














o'clock on Sixth-days, will be forwarded. All letters for 
the pupils and others at the School, should be sent by 
mail, directed to West-Town Boarding-School, West Ches- 
ter P. O., Chester Co., Penna. Packages should be dis- 
tinctly marked and put up ina secure manner, so that 
their contents will not be liable to be lost by handling. 

The stage will leave West Chester for the School, on 
Second, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of 
the morning cars, and from the School to West Chester, 
on the same days, to meet the morning cars to Phila- 
delphia. The fare for each passenger to and from West 
Chester by the stage, will be twenty-five cents. When 
special conveyances at other times are provided at the 
School, an extra charge will be made. 

Fourth month, 1858. 


The Atrato Expedition.—Advices have been received, 


been perfectly successful. Lieut. Craven expected to 
ult. 
California.—The last arrival at New York, from As- 


as far as Puget’s Sound, during a period of fourteen days. 
The freshets had been heavy, especially in the mining 
regions. The people of the town of Mariposa were mak- 
ing an effort to drive the Chinese from the place. Many 
of the citizens have signed a paper, promising to have no 
dealings with the Chinese, and to let no houses to them ; 
but the paper is not to be binding unless all the citizens 
sign it. Two hundred immigrauts from China had ar- 
rived at San Francisco, in the clipper ship Daring, from 
Hong Kong. The California papers report a long list of 
deaths from violence. San Francisco would seem to be 
a healthy city, as during the Second month, the total 
number of deaths was only 94, and in the Third month, 
98, out of an estimated population of 80,000. Business 
generally was dull. Money plenty at 2 « 24 per cent. a 
month on merchandise securities. 

New York,.—Mortality last week, 407. The Mayor of 
the city is making great exertions to break up the lot- 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committee-room, Arch 
street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 10th, 1858, 
at 4 o'clock. Cuarues Eu.is, See’ry. 





Diep, in this city, early on Sixth-day morning, the 
30th ult., aged 56 and 3 weeks, Resecca G. Cresson; 4 
member of the Western District Monthly Mceting. 





KOLL, PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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